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tween, say, 1720 and 1770, our political leaders were,
some of them, corrupt and inefficient. The Pelhams
carried on Walpole's not very clean tradition, without
his penetration or initiative. The unhappy affair of
Minorca in 1736 gave the satirists an opening of which
they were not slow to avail themselves (cf., A Political
and Satirical History of the Tears 1756, 1757, etc.}. Paul
Whitehead (1710-1774) had, as early as 1733, classed
among his State Dunces Tull-mouth'd Newcastle . . .
aping a Tully', though later on he became more
cautious, when attempting to hit off the brothers in
Honour (1747):
Now view a Pelham puzzling o'er thy fate,
Lost in the maze of a perplex'd debate;
And sage Newcastle, with fraternal skill,
Guard the nice conduct of a nation's quilL
But there was perhaps reason for this. After his Manners
(1738), he had been summoned on Lord Delawar's
motion to appear (though he did not) before the bar of
the Lords for furious imputations'. But, as he says, he
'cannot truckle to a slave in state'.
On the early years of George Ill's reign Bute shed no
peculiarly radiant light, though caricature had broadly
hinted, in the motif of the 'Boot and Petticoat', at an
intimacy between him and the Princess of Wales.* De-
serving obscurity, he was yet forced to reflect the brill-
iance of two members of the Hell Fire Glub,f Wilkes and
Churchill. Wilkes had criticised in 1763 the King's
speech, and especially such passages as alluded to the
* For Bute's unpopularity see Thackeray, The Four Georges.
f See Chancellor, Lives of the Rakes.